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Part Illb -The Latter Prophets 



Sweeney's approach can best, here, be described as thoroughgoing canonicalism. That is, 
he interprets each of the Prophets not according to its own outlook or viewpoint but 
rather according to its place in the canonical listing. His attitude towards the individual 
prophetic books is fairly standard. That is, he posits the usual historical-critical Sitz im 
Leben for each of the books compositional history. 

Certainly, he perceives that each book has its own 'synchronic' bearing; but that doesn't 
inhibit him from ignoring that for the larger canonical picture. And while he summarizes 
the contents of each Prophet, even that procedure is only intended to set each within the 
larger canonical framework. 

What Sweeney doesn't seem as interested in is the point of view of Amos, for instance, as 
Amos and as Amos alone. Readers are left with the impression that, were it not for the 
larger canonical collection, these books would be pointless and serve no real purpose. 

His treatment of Jeremiah (a personal favorite, I'll confess), is fair enough. He observes, I 
think correctly 

One of the dimensions of the theological viewpoint of the book of Jeremiah 
is the rethinking of the significance of Josiah's reform and its failure (p. 
298). 

And 

Jeremiah is in constant conflict with YHWH [and] ... with human 
authorities as well. (p. 299). 

But instead of then developing the theological implications of the 'Confessions' (a word 
he never uses), Sweeney simply summarizes the contents of the 'Confessions'. In a single 
paragraph. If this volume is 'a theological introduction' then it is woefully inadequate 
since, as we have had occasion to see several times now, the very texts which beg for 
theological explanation are slammed or bypassed. 

Of Ezekiel- 



The book of Ezekiel presents some of the most profound and challenging 
theological literature in the entire Bible (p. 319). 

And I'm happy to inform potential readers that here, at last, Sweeney seems genuinely 
interested in discussing its theology. His point of view is hopelessly dated, though. 

Much of Ezekiel appears to represent the work of the prophet himself, 
although it has been highly edited (p. 321). 

But all isn't lost. Sweeney really does do a fantastic job of showing the significance of the 
Temple for Ezekiel's theology. Of all the chapters of this volume so far examined, this is 
the best. 

Sweeney returns to his thoroughgoing canonicalism especially in his description of the 
'Book of the 12'. 

The Book of the Twelve Prophets functions simultaneously as a collection of 
twelve individual prophetic works and as a single prophetic book (p. 343). 

Unfortunately that simply isn't true. These discreet books may have once inhabited the 
same scroll due to their brevity- but that should have no bearing whatsoever on how they 
are interpreted any more than the fact that a modern edition of the Bible has a hard cover 
or a leather cover. Or, to be more plain, whether the biblical text one is exegeting sits on 
the shelf next to a copy of Moby Dick or Gulliver's Travels. 

In a dreadful sentence Sweeney says 

Each of the individual prophetic books that comprise the Book of the 
Twelve contributes distinctive elements to the theological concerns of the 
whole (p. 345). 

In other words, the 12 is a choir and the individual voices of its various 'singers' has no 
real bearing, ultimately, on how the song is heard. And that's nonsense. Textual 
meaning isn't determined by proximity to a wholly different text written in a completely 
different time by a completely different person. The entire canonical interpretive 
methodology is flawed precisely because it flattens out texts in order to force them to 
cohere. 

The collectors of these texts may have believed this or that about them; but that should 
have absolutely no bearing on how exegetes interpret them. After all, those collectors 
could have been wrong. 

A large number of introductions to the Bible have been written. A lot of ink has been 
spilled and a lot of trees have lost their lives to the enterprise. The present attempt is 



neither the best, nor the worst. It's just, to this point, average. It offers nothing new and 
it will not be found to be very useful. 

Although, since I am the eternal optimist, perhaps Sweeney's handling of the Writings 
will change my mind. 
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